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UNDER THE TREE. 



P. G. GEDNEY. 



Under the tree in a rustic chair — 

Remembrance of beauty, for thou, too, wast there ! — 

In the heart of the sunshiny weather, 
How our thoughts with the flow of the sunshine flowed, 
How our hearts with the glow of the summer-time glowed, 

You and I there conversing together ! 

Oh ! the soul of the season was there in the wood ; 
We could see down the dell where the old house stood, 

Grave and sweet in its leafy seclusion. 
Beyond, like a shield of pure silver, the stream 
Slipped on through its banks, like a thought in a dream, 

When that thought is the dearest delusion. 

The doves were a dream in their tiny green bowers, 
And lisping their loves as they dreamed, and the flowers 

Were nodding and talking together. 
From the near lying fields, where the winds were at play, 
Came the soft-wafted scents of the newly-mown hay, 

From the depths of that sunshiny weather. 

And the flow of our thoughts was as warm as the stream's, 
Our language as fervent and sweet as the themes 

Of the bird-ditties ringing above us. 
All the nymphs of the air, of the forest and flood, 
All the tuneful-tongued Dryads who dwelt in that wood. 

All nature was sighing to love us. 

But my thoughts were alone with thy beauty engrossed, 
All alone with the woman more lovely than most, 

With the queen of my bosom's devotion ; 
Though the scene dimly lives in my memory now, 
Yet my heart thrills anew, still my soul is aglow 

With the sweet ne'er-forgotten emotion. 

It will live with me yet, like a vision of peace, 

When the years shall have gone in time's steady increase; 

You and I will once more seem together ; — 
And our thoughts flow again as the sunshine flowed, 
And our hearts glow again as the summer-time glowed 

In the depths of that sunshiny weather ! 



GRANNIE DUNCAN. 



ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 



There is a certain place that people call desolate, 
a place of two sublimities — the sky and the ocean — 
very little else ; only a stretch of white sand and a 
small grey cottage. At sunrise, rosy shells and sea- 
flowers strew the sand. At noon, the sky and water 
are like two blue mirrors ; and nights, in this place 
that people call desolate, there are sunsets — such 
sunsets ! 

A beauty lived in the grey cottage ; she was 
eighty-five years old : think of it ! She wore a plaid 
linsey-woolsey petticoat, a ruffled short gown, and 
gold beads around her neck. Jeannie Duncan's eyes 
were blue (not old, faded eyes), and her white hair 
curled all over her funny little head ; she never wore 
caps because the sea breezes blew them off. As she 
tripped about the pretty cottage, her slipper-heels 
clicking on the floor, singing " Highland Mary," or 
putting roses in her belt, like a girl of sixteen, any 
body, with a particle of sentiment in their cerebrum, 
would have admitted that Jeannie was a beauty. 
Douglas always thought so, and Douglas was not 
more poetic than most Scotchmen. He was a giant 
(or so near to being one as not to make the dif- 
ference worth mentioning), good-looking, twenty- 
five years old, and he took care of Jeannie. She 
had taken him, ten years before, not quite as a son, 
nor exactly as a servant ; now she fancied that she 
owned him, soul and body. Grannie had consider- 
able property, out of which no one had happened to 
cheat her ; this was fortunate, as ten minutes would 
have sufficed for the operation. She prided herself 
on her dignity and her worldly wisdom. 

One wild day, in Autumn, the. house was very quiet. 
Douglas knew what it meant. There never came a 
gale at night, but, the next day, Jeannie pushed her 
white hair into a black cap, turned her eyes into 
the shadow when he looked at her, sang no Scotch 
. songs, had no flowers in her belt, and was quite 
another woman — not a beauty at all. She some- 
times went so far as to scold Douglas, very much as 
a humming-bird might have berated an elephant. 
This day, when night came, Douglas made a ruddy, 
roaring fire, knowing he would have to listen to the 
old story: Years ago, Davy, Jeannie's sailor son, 
promised to give her his little motherless girl. She 
had never seen the American grandchild ; her Scot- 
tish home was desolate, and her heart hungered after 
the promised treasure. When the ship came in, one 
June day, ten years before, neither son nor child 



came with it. Jeannie waited five years in Scotland, 
then Douglas brought her to America ; when the 
sun shone she believed they were living, and she 
should find them ; when there came a storm Jeannie 
knew they had been lost at sea. 

Well, that evening, Grannie crossed her little 
withered hands, and told her pitiful story over again. 
It never grew old to her. Douglas repeated his 
worn out words of comfort; and they sounded, as 
monotonous as the washing of the waves without. 
Then, because she must do something, Jeannie 
dragged forth a brass-nailed chest, and showed the 
things once ready for Davy's " lassie." Douglas had 
been doomed, had his life depended on his knowing 
one article from another ; but he held a ruffled tucker 
on each big fist and glared at them, while Jeannie 
told about the Glasgow edging around their necks. 
There were small gowns, old fashioned as the quaint 
little grannie who made them — beads, buckles, toys 
and slippers — a child's whole outfit in that chest. 
When the lid was shut over all, Douglas said they 
must try once more to find the lost. 

"And if we fail," said Grannie, simply, "every- 
thing I have in the world will be yours Douglas." 

Pure-hearted foolish old soul, to make that speech ! 
Covetousness, treachery, murder have been invoked 
by just such words. This giant of a man, who sat 
by the fireside, needed money — wanted money more 
than anything else on earth. He was not a servant, 
so he had no wages ; not a son, therefore he lacked 
an inheritance. Jeannie gave him food and raiment, 
expecting him to be therewith content. Saying: 
" Give me money " — he would have felt like a beggar. 
Asking for his liberty — he would have broken her 
heart. He loved a soft-eyed, firm-willed girl, who 
was poorer than he. She worked for some friend, 
a bed-ridden mother, he imagined. She would not 
tell him/; would not talk of marriage. 

" If I had your money now," thought Douglas, 
" Neal Gurney might marry me." 

Jeannie put away her chest and went to bed, 
crooning plaintively : 

" Oh ! pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed for ay, the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! " 

The man sat with his face buried in his hands ; sat 
through the tempest and midnight with strange 
thoughts. They were all alone, those two— she was 
very old and world-weary — without doubt the son 
and child were dead — might there not be an easy 
way — nothing brutal, only, only — 

" God ! " shuddered Douglas, " I mean murder'" 

A child's necklace lay by the hearth ; he remem- 
bered the silky white head bent over the chest, 
picked up the bauble reverently, and crept away 
afraid of himself. 

Next morning, the sunrise on the sea was glorious ; 
Jeannie's eyes were blue again, and all day long she 
kept singing : 

' ' The golden hours on angels' wings 
Flew o'er me and my dearie, 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary." 

Douglas told her, he meant to work until- he found 
her Davy ; he said it with a fixed, solemn face, yet 
he had been at this work ten years. 
II. 

In the upper part of a certain city is a rocky 
region, peopled with squatters, rag-pickers, bone- 
boilers, goats- and yellow dogs. On the highest 
point of a gigantic boulder perched a brown shanty. 
It shook in the wind and shrivelled in the sun; but 
it was less squalid and more picturesque than any 
adjacent one ; for there may be style, you know, even 
in a shanty. It had a stove-pipe for a chimney ; a 
vine leaned feebly against its side — a hop-vine — 
though nothing so lively in their nature as hops 
ever grew thereon ; and a rooster, without any tail- 
feathers, was for ever pacing around the shanty, in 
search of crumbs that he never found. Within, a 
stout sailor, with a lonesome face, sat mending sails; 
either he was very slow, or he never knew when his 
work was done; for it went on, day after day, just 
the same. Nights, when his daughter Neal came 
home, he put away the sails, ate the supper she 
brought him — and showed too much sense for an 
idiot, too little cunning for a lunatic. "Lacking," 
the squatters said he was, explaining it by an acci- 
dent that happened to him when Neal was a child. 
Neal had been cared for in the years gone by, and so 
had her father. An " Institution " had actually done 



well by her ; now she earned her living as best she 
could. She was good, intelligent, and might have 
been pretty. 

One bright September morning, the rooster was 
not the only one who found himself crumbless. The 
sailor asked again and again for sea biscuit; and, not 
being so accustomed to neglect as the fowl, he re- 
fused to be pacified. Neal, white and hungry, did 
not bring out his work ; she smoothed the sailor's 
grey locks, picked at his patched clothes, then said : 
" Davy " (she always called him so), " Davy, come 
with me, and have a new coat." - 

He shook his head. 

" A handsome, gay coat, and see all the people in 
the streets ! May be a blue coat, Davy ! Something 
like a sailor's jacket, perhaps ! " 

His great dull eyes brightened. 

"Yes, Davy, if you come, and do all day just what 
I want you to, you may see the water before we 
come home — the.waler Davy ! and plenty of supper 
to-night — plenty." ( 

The first promise won him; lightened up Kis 
whole face, made him follow her out and down the 
rocks like a child. 

"Drove to it, be ye, Neal?" shouted a voice from 
the last shanty. "Wall, I'd ha' took him afore — 
Have a baked pertater Daddy ? " 

The delicacy mentioned, came out in the hand of 
a gaunt, kind-faced woman. Davy grasped it, and 
they went on into the heart of the city. At the door 
of a shop, with wonderful windows, Neal stopped, 
taking breath, while Davy gazed at a mammoth 
silver pitcher, then they went in. Neal sought out 
a pompous, purple-cheeked man, and whispered a f 
sentence in his ear. It pleased him; for he answered 
eagerly : " I told you he was just the one ; bring him 
into the back room." 

The sailor shrank closer to Neal, who shrank in 
turn from the man. 

"Here, Jack; here's a rig that will make the 
gentry grin. It takes a fool to fit this finery; once 
let you loose on the circuit,, and you'll be an adver- 
tisement I bet ! " 

A green and orange-colored robe, wooden shoes, 
with curling pointed toes, and a huge hideous um- 
brella, like a scarlet mushroom — these were to be 
put on Davy, who, walking the thronged streets, 
should serve as the sign of that shop. 

"Out with your paw," urged the man, holding 
toward Davy the glaring gown. 

He cowered like a scared brute. The man came 
nearer ; Davy cried out, as if in pain : " I don't like 
it, Neal ! No, no ! Take me away, Neal." 

" 'Pshaw, girl ! he'll be happy as a lark, when once 
he sets sail." 

" Sets sail! sets sail/ When? " echoed the whimper- 
ing sailor, straitening up like a man. 

" Oh ! I can't let him do it : we must starve." 

Neal's nervous hands tore the robe from her 
father's arm; but the shopkeeper had taken his 
cue. 

" He is starving. Look at the shrunken skin over 
his jaws ! There is his first day's wages ; buy flowers, 
and sell them just behind him on the street. I will 
feed him well before he starts." 

Neal wavered. 

" Here, Davy ! So, so— " The ■ purple-cheeked 
man went at the sailor as one would soothe a horse ; 
then, quick, like a flash, over Davy's head went the 
gaudy gown. " There ! there ! stop that plunging. 
You'll tear the thing to tatters." 

" Neal ! Neal ! " stormed Davy, in fury. " Neal ! 
Neal ! " he sobbed, choking with spent wrath. 

She hid her livid face in her hands, shutting out 
the sight of his tumbled grey hairs, moaning to her- 
self: " Better than to starve ; better than to starve." 

They quieted him at last ; fed him, thrust the great 
umbrella into his hand, and turned him into the 
street. What a shout went up at sight of him ! 
Little boys just escaped convulsions. Men, laugh- 
ing, turned for a second look at the tottering figure 
in the wooden shoes. Pretty ladies thought the old 
fellow so funny : Neal saw the tear stains on his 
face — nothing else ; and those were not comical. 

The air and noise excited Davy; faint memories 
came to him of foreign ports, he laughed and swag- 
gered, seemed strong and animated. Neal bought 
and sold flowers then, going up and down, following 
the red umbrella, always before her in a crowd. In 
the past, she had been cold and hungry and deso- 
late ; but the suffering of her life was in that day. 
Her patient, lonely father dragged from quietness, 
tricked out like a clown, teased and harassed : hitherto 



